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The Book Club of California 


FOUNDED IN 1912, The Book Club of California is a non-profit association of book- 
lovers and collectors who have a special interest in Pacific Coast history, literature, 
and fine printing. Its chief aims are to further the interests of book collectors in the 
West and to promote an understanding and appreciation of fine books. 

The Club is limited to seven hundred and fifty members. When vacancies exist 
membership is open to all who are in sympathy with its aims and whose applications 
are approved by the Board of Directors. Regular Membership involves no responsi- 
bilities beyond payment of the annual dues of $15.00.* Dues date from the month 
of the member’s election. 

Members receive the Quarterly News-Letter and all parts of the current Keepsake 
series, Zhe Vine in Early California. They have the privilege, but not the obligation, of 
buying the Club publications which are limited, as a rule, to one copy per member: 
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*Excerpt from by-laws of the Club: “...of the total of $15.00 annual dues...the amount of $2.00 shall 
be in consideration for the Quarterly News-Letter ...and the additional amount of $3.00 shall be in con- 
sideration for the annual keepsakes...’ Extra copies of keepsakes or News-Letters, when available, are 
sold to members at 50c each. Membership dues and contributions (including books or documents, at 
current market value, suitable for the Club’s library) are deductible in computing income taxes. 
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Rotation of Directors 


At the meeting of the Board of Directors of 
The Book Club of California held on June 7, 1955, 
Mrs. John I. Walter, Chairman of the Policy Com- 
mittee, reported a suggestion by that Committee 
that directorships of the Club be so arranged 
that, of the fifteen members of the Board, five 
should be elected each year for three year terms, 
no Director to serve more than two such terms con- 
secutively. 


The Board unanimously approved this sugges- 
tion and the following resolution was unaimously 
adopted: 

Resolved that a meeting of the members 
be and it is hereby called for consideration and 
vote of the members then present upon a proposal 
to amend Article VI of the Constitution to read, 
"The government of the Club shall be vested in a 
Board of Directors of not less than five members 
elected by the membership for terms, not to exceed 
three years, determined by the Board of Directors. 
The Board of Directors shall have the power to 
make suitable by-laws consistent with the provi- 
sions of this constitution," such meeting to be 
held at the Club rooms at 545 Sutter Street, San 
Pranciscos California,.cnsMonday,. June 27,1955, 
apitne hourngot .S20G: psm.40D.92r. 


It is hoped that as many members as possible 
may attend the meeting thus called. A two-thirds 
vote of those present at such a meeting is neces- 
sary for the adoption of an amendment to the 
Club's Constitution. 


Elizabeth Downs 
Secretary 


Digitized by the Internet Archive 
in 2021 with funding from 
Book Club of California 


https://archive.org/details/quarterlynewslet20book_1 
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Gold Rush Miners and Their Books 
by Flugh Sanford Baker* 


HEN we examine diaries and letters of men in the 

mining districts of California written during 1849, we 

find detailed accounts of the search for gold but few 
accounts of the miners’ interests in intellectual pursuits. The 
earliest reference to reading among the miners which I have 
found comes from the end of that year. George B. Evans of Ohio, 
while at the Mariposa Mines, wrote in his diary, published as 
The Mexican Gold Trail, of his enjoying a familiar book, which he 
had borrowed from a neighbor. On January 1, 1850, he stated 
that because of the continued rain he had ‘“‘...had time to de- 
vote to reading”? a book of biographies of the signers of the De- 
claration of Independence. He reflected enthusiastically on the 
book in these words: ‘“‘...in all my past life, with my years of 
reading, I have never enjoyed a treat like this... . Of that noble 


*Hugh C. Baker, who received his Ph.D. in 1950 from Stanford University, is Pro- 
fessor of English at San Francisco State College. In 1951 the California Historical 
Society Quarterly (XXX, 2-4) carried his ‘‘A History of the Book Trade in California: 


1849-1859.” 
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and resolute band I have read much before, but never with that 
heartfelt interest experienced in the mountains of California.” 

In the next few days he read: ‘‘... all other books in my 
reach,’ including a novel which he had borrowed from the 
sheriff, one Barbour. Evans noted in his diary on January 11, 
1850, that he had “.. . just finished an hour’s reading of a work 
styled The Pirates of Cape Ann, which task I found a pleasant one.” 
The difference between reflection and simple diversion in his re- 
sponse to these books is significant, but not out of the ordinary. 

Sam Ward, a brother of Julia Ward Howe and close friend of 
Longfellow, mined for gold a year later at Mariposa. We learn 
from Sam Ward in the Gold Rush that in 1851 he was reading Bleak 
House in serial form. By that time miners could secure magazines 
and books more easily than they could in 1849 and 1850, even 
though they were 3,000 miles away from the publishing centers 
of the United States and over one hundred miles from San Fran- 
Cisco. 

Franklin Buck of Maine, who became both a miner and a 
merchant in the northern part of the State, liked poetry and fic- 
tion, about which he made sensible remarks to his sister in his 
sprightly letters, published as A Yankee Trader in the Gold Rush. A 
reader from childhood, he was a graduate of Phillips Academy 
of Andover, Massachusetts. 

Buck wrote to his sister from Weaverville on August 9, 1852, 
that he had finished David Copperfield, which he had secured at 
her recommendation. His words show his enjoyment of the char- 
acterization but his disappointment in the style: “Mr. Micawber 
and wife are curious characters, but some parts of it are silly. It 
has not that sparkling wit the Pickwick Papers has, but it is a very 
good story.” 

Concerning the sensational best-seller, Uncle Tom’s Cabin, Buck 
declared on March 19, 1853: “It is a thorough abolition story 
and will not find much favor here as a large proportion are from 
slave States and would kill an abolitionist on sight.’? His judg- 
ment of the novel was like that of the reviewer for The Alta Cali- 
fornia. 

To help his family understand the people of the State, in addi- 
tion to his accounts of robberies, miners’ dances, and a Tong 
war among the Chinese (all told with a deftly humorous touch), 
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he sent them on September 19, 1854, a book containing the es- 
sence of the romance of the State—John R. Ridge’s The Life and 
Adventures of Joaquin Murieta. He had purchased the novel, he 
told his sister, at a convenient combination bookshop and drug 
store directly across the street from his own store at Weaverville. 
In his comments on the book, Buck showed that he looked for 
both romance and truth in this early novel, one of the first by a 
Californian. But he warned his sister against believing all of the 
episodes in it. Buck, nevertheless, spoke warmly of the other writ- 
ings of Ridge (well known as ‘‘Yellowbird’’), indicating that he 
appreciated the original poetry and correspondence which peri- 
odicals of California published. 

When living near the Trinity River, Buck informed his sister 
on December 15, 1855, that he had been enjoying Harper’s Maga- 
zine that evening, and (his first reference to the classics) that he 
particularly liked Plutarch’s Lives. Its style reminded him of 
Shakespeare, and its common sense recalled Franklin to him. 
Of Dickens’s latest novel, appearing in serial form in Harper’s at 
that time, Buck remarked cautiously that he liked Lzttle Dorrit 
‘*’,.so far very well.’ In the same letter, he observed of selec- 
tions from Hiawatha: “IT don’t think much of it. Some of the 
parodies on it are good. “The Song of Pinky Winky’ is the best 
I have seen.” 

He mentioned casually to his sister on November 16, 1856, 
that a friend had sent to San Francisco for several new books, 
recommended by Harper's, and added that he was reading the 
Iliad for the first time: ““There is no such poetry written now.” 

He must have been reading Pope’s version of the J/iad, because 
a month later he stated that he owned a copy of Pope’s poems, 
Macaulay’s History of England, and G. W. M. Reynolds’s The 
Necromancer (a current novel). But the J/iad was his favorite. He 
read it for hours, memorized passages, and remarked that Shake- 
speare and Byron were mere imitators of Homer. Buck warned 
his sister that the beginning “*... may be dry but it will increase 
with interest.”” He wrote that he found the descriptions and the 
eloquent passages truly sublime. 

His enthusiasm for the J/:ad reminds us that one of Bret Harte’s 
characters—the Innocent—early in the 1850’s had found a tat- 
tered copy of Pope’s version of that poem, and had entertained 
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the outcasts of Poker Flat with stories from it, although he mis- 
pronounced the proper names. In the face of modern criticism 
directed at Harte for a lack of realism in his Western tales, this 
coincidence of fact and his fiction is noteworthy. The type of fic- 
tion which Buck and others read is like that which Harte parodied 
in his Condensed Novels. 

Books reflected actual conditions of life to Buck. Of a later 
installment of Little Dorrit he spoke once as if the characters were 
in California rather than in England and Italy, for the theme of 
poverty to riches appeared in the life he was observing in the 
mining region. He eventually sent to San Francisco for a copy of 
Adam Bede, and “‘... promised myself a feast when I get it.’ He 
wrote of it later: “‘I think it is a very good story, but I have read 
books that I like better. I don’t like that language that the lower 
classes talk in England and his style is rather hard and stiff when 
writing plain English and besides I like Heroes and Heroines in 
satin and crinoline better than poor people. Dickens is the only 
writer who can make romance out of the life of the poor classes.”’ 
At times Buck looked at early Californians through the eyes of 
Dickens, and remarked once that a woman of his acquaintance 
at Weaverville seemed to be a perfect child wife. ‘The tone of his 
letters (as the tone of Shirley’s letters) is frequently an echo of 
Dickens, possibly the most important result of the reading tastes 
of people in the mining regions who had a flair for writing. 

The record of the reading of a group of miners in 1850 and 
1851 appears in the unpublished diary of Charles T. H. Palmer, 
who came to California within three years of his graduation from 
Yale in 1847. His statements illustrate the men’s willingness to 
peruse anything in print but their capacity to sort good from bad. 

Early in 1850, when Palmer and some of his college friends 
went to a mining camp near Coloma, they took a few books with 
them and bought others in Georgetown, doubtless at a general 
store. By March they owned a Brble, Shakespeare’s plays, Childe 
Harold, Evangeline, Institutes of Philosophy, two novels, and a Spanish 
reader. That Spring Palmer noted in his diary that on a 
showery day ‘“‘Shakespeare was in great demand.” 

That year and the following one at Georgetown and Nevada 
City, Palmer read whatever fiction he could find. ‘The titles throw 
light on the type of current novels (thoughtful, imaginative, ex- 
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citing, or inane) circulating in mining towns so early in the de- 
cade: Waverley, Fane Eyre, Corinne, Nicholas Nickleby, Le Duable 
Boiteux, Bulwer’s Lucretia, Richard Hildreth’s The White Slave, 
G. P. R. James’s Heidelberg and Arrah Neil, George Lippard’s The 
Quaker City, Harriet Ann Scott’s The Henpecked Husband, Horatio 
Smith’s Adam Brown, the Merchant, and an anonymous thriller 
about Mexico, The Lily of Sonora. 

Palmer was a critic of sorts—he had read Jane Eyre at New 
Haven, and stated that on second acquaintance with the char- 
acters he was more in sympathy with Helen Burns and Rochester 
than with the heroine. Another day when he and his friend 
George C. Webster disputed concerning the merits of Corznne, 
Palmer defended it against Webster’s objections. With brief com- 
ments Palmer discriminated among some of the other novels. Of 
The White Slave (an abolitionist story first published in 1836 and 
republished in 1851 by the historian Hildreth) he wrote, ‘‘Like 
it much,” but of The Lily of Sonora, ‘“Faugh!”’ ‘The characteriza- 
tions in Nicholas Nickleby interested him, since, like Buck, he bal- 
anced them with the realities around him: “In glancing through 
Nicholas Nickleby today, I have been struck with the fidelity with 
which Vincent Crummles and his theatricals are drawn. ‘They 
exactly hit Robinson and his company.” ‘The final remark re- 
ferred to Dr. Robinson, manager of a theater in San Francisco, 
for whom Palmer had just written a farce (Wife Hunting in Calt- 
fornia) and was then writing a melodrama (Mistress or Wife, or 
Woman’s Love in California). 

Other miners relished poetical works, narratives of travellers, 
and devotional writings. In May of 1850 George Payson of Ver- 
mont (we learn from his Golden Dreams and Leaden Realities) while 
at Ford’s Bar near Georgetown, read Lamartine’s Confessions and 
such current fiction as Fredrika Bremer’s The Home, J. X. Boni- 
face’s Picciola, and G. P. R. James’s The Ancient Regime. Payson 
secured the books at a circulating library, but he observed that 
most of the others he saw were inferior to these “.... valuable 
books.”’ John Steele of Wisconsin, who later called his memoirs 
In Camp and Cabin, recorded in his diary on September 3, 1851, 
that near Mormon Bar he had enjoyed Paradise Lost, Two Years 
Before the Mast, Mrs. Sigourney’s poems, Jacob Abbott’s The 
Young Christian, and several books of travels. 
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Mrs. Louise Clappe of Amherst, Massachusetts, took a few of 
her books over the steep trail to Indian Bar on the Feather River 
in the late Summer of 1851. She mentioned her “‘library” (as she 
called her few books) in her letter of October 7: “‘...a Bible and 
prayer-book, Shakespeare, Spenser, Coleridge, Shelley, Keats, 
Lowell’s Fable for Critics, Walton’s Compleat Angler, and some 
Spanish books.” These carefully selected books and her frequent 
literary allusions (chiefly to Dickens) in her letters reveal her good 
taste in literature. In one letter, she made uncivil remarks con- 
cerning the vapid fiction by Lippard which one man in all seri- 
ousness admired at Indian Bar, and in another letter repeated 
gossip concerning the diverting trash read by callow youths. 

The letters of James Carr, those of Mrs. Lewis C. Gunn, and 
a review throw light on the reception of Uncle Tom’s Cabin in the 
mining districts. It was published in book form late in March of 
1852, but did not reach California until June. Aware of the sensa- 
tion it was causing in serial form, Carr wrote on April 3, from a 
camp on Woods Creek to his mother in Illinois, that when he 
had inquired for Uncle Tom’s Cabin at the two or three bookstores 
in Sonora, he had been told that it was not even obtainable in 
San Francisco. Mrs. Gunn, who had seen parts of the novel in 
The National Era, was unable to secure a copy of it until Decem- 
ber, when a friend gave her a copy which he had purchased in 
San Francisco. The Mountain Echo of Downieville said on Feb- 
ruary 12, 1853, that the story was unreadable, because of its im- 
possibilities and exaggerated picture of long-suffering characters. 
When we remember that Buck did not care for it, we conclude 
that it was eagerly awaited but not too highly admired in the 
mining districts of the State. 

Meanwhile, Carr read new novels—Charles Lever’s The Con- 
fesstons of Harry Lorrequer, F. E. Smedley’s Frank Farleigh, and 
W. H. Ainsworth’s Windsor Castle. Of such fiction he somewhat 
piteously wrote to his mother, ‘*...heavy works dont [sic] set 
well after mining all day, want something enlivening like a 
woman.” At the same time Mrs. Gunn, fond of Harper’s and 
Graham’s Magazine, was especially interested in The Newcomes in 
serial form. For Christmas of 1852, Dr. Gunn gave a copy of 
Cowper’s The Task to his wife and several books to his children. 

Sidney Van Wyck of Baltimore jotted down in his unpublished 
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diary on April 2, 1852, that at Coloma he “‘.. took a look at 
Ossian,” and on May g wrote that the books which he had taken 
to the mines from San Francisco had given him and his com- 
panions ‘‘...a great literary reputation.” That year he thor- 
oughly enjoyed Gil Blas (in Spanish), Bulwer’s Zanoni, and Lever’s 
Jack Hinton. He became absorbed in fictitious events, and saw 
his own life reflected in stories. Of the latter book he declared: 
‘““My fondness for novels still continues, and I find myself lost 
for the time being, in a story which interests me. Well it is natural. 
In them I find aspirations like mine (or any young man) sketched 
through an exciting train of incidents which end in success. My 
sympathy is with them, and I feel how gladly I would take some 
hero’s part if I could be so placed. Instead here I am with—but 
no matter—”’ When reading <anoni he remarked concerning his 
interest in ‘‘... hidden things and what the world calls supersti- 
tion... I think if I had lived in the Middle Ages I should have 
been a most faithful Alchemist. ... Poor tyros in the knowledge 
of things around us, we pretend to grasp the very mysteries of 
Heaven and presumptiously assert what can or cannot be???’ 

Obed Wilson of Maine explained in his memoirs, My Adven- 
tures in the Sierras, that few miners at Camp Warren in the Winter 
of 1854 read anything, because the cost of books was too high in 
that remote mining camp near La Porte. The next Summer near 
Downieville, he enjoyed Rollin’s Ancient History, and he and a 
friend memorized selections from Bacon’s essays and Campbell’s 
poems, which they recited to each other and to their friends. In 
1856 “a brilliant scholar” from an eastern college introduced 
Wilson to Wordsworth’s poetry. The new friend lent Wilson other 
standard books, including Chesterfield’s Letters and William E]- 
lery Channing’s Discourses. Some of Wilson’s acquaintances tu- 
tored a miner’s daughter in English literature, and one, like a 
proper swain, presented books to her. About this time some of 
the miners in that region organized a literary society, from which, 
Wilson affirmed, they ‘‘... derived lasting benefit.” 

General admiration for literature inspired a few men to begin 
self-education. Charles De Long, an almost illiterate youth when 
he went to California from New York in 1855, unsuccessful at 
mining and bored by store-keeping in Camptonville, determined 
to become a lawyer. He recorded in his journal in 1856 that he 
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had read Sarah Parton’s Ruth Hall, subscribed to the National 
Magazine, wrote verses and essays, and joined the Lyceum. At 
Marysville in 1858 he read the J/iad and studied Spanish. As a 
compliment to his growing taste, one of his friends from North 
San Juan gave him a volume of Goldsmith’s poems. The type of 
lawyer trained in the classical tradition, with whom De Long ex- 
pected to associate, set the standard to which he aspired. Burton 
B. Porter of New York stated in One of the People that at Canal 
Gulch, near Yreka, he improved his time with “‘History, school 
books, religious books, scientific works, phonography, and, in 
fact, something on almost all subjects.” 

Samuel Seabaugh, a printer and later the editor of the San 
Andreas Independent on October 31, 1857, lectured on ‘‘Poets and 
Poetry’? before the San Andreas Literary Institute. The Inde- 
pendent did not summarize this lecture, but we may judge Sea- 
baugh’s general taste from the excerpts which he printed after 
he had become editor—selections from Poe, Cervantes, and 
Froissart. 

The author of “Log Cabin Inklings” for The Hydraulic Press of 
North San Juan announced on August 21, 1858, that he intended 
to abjure the world, live a hermit’s life, and write, surrounded 
by books such as those by Goethe, Coleridge, Cowper, and Cowley. 
Benjamin P. Avery, who was editor of that paper, may have 
written the sketch; he was noted for being self-educated and for 
having a taste for literature long before he edited The Overland or 
became the American Minister to China. As evidence of his 
tastes, we find in The Hydraulic Press selections from such authors 
as Emerson, Prescott, and Oliver Wendell Holmes. 

A story from the forest-covered mountains of the Yuba River 
Canyon illustrates the taste of other readers for majestic litera- 
ture. One member of a group of surveyors, ‘‘Rodman,” described 
the evening diversions of these young men in a letter in The Sterra 
Democrat of Downieville on October 29, 1859. Each night they 
read aloud: from Hamlet, Coriolanus, Henry IV, and A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream; from Scott’s The Lady of the Lake, Marmion, The 
Lay of the Last Minstrel, and Rokeby, and other poems by Milton 
and Burns. 

One day these surveyors made a literary pilgrimage to the 
home of Mrs. Ordelle C. Howk, near Sierra City. Known to the 
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subscribers of periodicals in California as “‘Alice,”’ she had intro- 
duced one of her essays in The Sierra Democrat by observing that 
during a snowstorm she had been enjoying some of Poe’s poems. 
In her essays in The California Farmer and Hutchings’ Illustrated 
California Magazine, she quoted numerous passages of poetry, es- 
pecially from Pope and Johnson. 

We find in Hutchings’ Illustrated California Magazine for Decem- 
ber of 1857 a translation of a selection concerning quartz mining 
about 160 B.C. from the Bibliotheca Historica of Diodorus Siculus. 
This passage was translated from the Greek by a certain Mr. 
Atwood, a resident of Grass Valley, who thus turned his classical 
training to useful purposes at the time when quartz mining was 
being introduced to the state. 

Apparently in the early 1850’s individuals in the mining regions 
owned only a few books. Mrs. Sarah Royce (shortly before Josiah 
Royce was born) had “‘...a few choice books” at Grass Valley 
about 1853, and read them in the evenings after her children had 
been sent to bed. As the decade wore on the readers who expected 
to live permanently in the mining towns sent to the East for their 
books, or purchased the volumes they wanted. For example, 
Bayard Taylor, when writing of his second visit to the Pacific 
Coast in 1859, described in ‘‘New Pictures from California” the 
office of a mine at Timbuctoo (near Grass Valley): 


In Mr. Carpenter’s office, I found a choice collection of standard 
works—Ruskin, Coleridge, Emerson, Goethe, Mrs. Sommerville, and 
others, whom one would not expect to find in the midst of such barren 
material toil. I also made the acquaintance of a miner—a hired laborer 
—who had sent all the way to Boston for a copy of Tennyson’s “‘Idylls,”’ 
knew “In memoriam” by heart, and was an enthusiastic admirer of 
Mrs. Browning. 


At least eight men in Nevada City had collections of books, 
for we learned from The Democrat of August 20, 1856, that they 
had lost books among their other possessions in a recent fire. 
A. A. Sargent, editor for a time of the Nevada City Journal, was 
one of these men. Like Avery, he was honored for his reading 
habits, and had been characterized by The California Courter of 
November 12, 1851, as “*...a young man of brilliant talents, ex- 
tensive reading.” Later in the 1850’s he presented seventeen vol- 
umes to the newly organized Nevada City Library Association. 
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A few of these (with bookplates indicating that they were his 
gifts) may still be seen on the shelves of the Nevada City Public 
Library: Oliver W. Holmes’s Poems, Bryant’s Selections from the 
American Poets, and Fitz-Greene Halleck’s Selections from the British 
Poets. 

One of the agents of the Mariposa Mines, which belonged to 
John C. Frémont, had“... an unusually good collection of books,” 
Mrs. Frémont wrote in Far-West Sketches. ‘‘In French,’? she 
continued, ‘“‘there were several fine histories of France... and 
memoirs of the French Revolution.” Mrs. Frémont recalled that 
she had used the French books and Shakespeare’s plays, which 
the agent also owned, for ‘‘. . . the amusement as well as instruc- 
tion’ of her daughter and young friends, while they were visiting 
at Mariposa in 1858. Mrs. Frémont’s laundress Rose at the Mari- 
posa estate meanwhile sat “‘. .. reading her beloved David Copper- 
fede. 

The reason why California miners of the 1850’s enjoyed poetry 
of emotional intensity, as well as that of polished diction, is simple 
enough; they were children of the age of romanticism, although 
most of them had been reared on the poetry of the mind as well 
as the heart. They preferred narrative, descriptive and lyric 
poetry, however, to philosophic poetry. 

Readers did not always take their literature with solemnity. A 
humorous example, typical of the carefree miners of the 1850's 
is tucked away in the San Andreas Independent of January 30, 
1858. ‘“Tom Blot’? wrote that in his crude cabin, built in the 
**... Uncle Tom style of architecture,”’ he had been reading Ham- 
let aloud “‘... the better to enjoy it,’? when his companion blurted 
out, ““Dang me, if you wouldn’t make a first rate clown.’? Another 
instance of the general acceptance of poetry in the state is found 
in The Sterra Democrat of July 17, 1858. The editor, in a dispute 
with the editor of the Marysville News concerning the pronuncia- 
tion of “‘Yosemite,”’ asserted that the word rhymed with “‘mighty”’ 
as in Byron’s Cain, and added with critical finality, ‘‘Any editor 
who hasn’t a copy of Byron (or borrowed one at least) is an ass.”’ 
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Stevenson in His Letters 


by Bradforth A. Booth* 


T is now more than half a century since Sir Sidney Colvin 

published the 550 Stevenson letters which he had collected 

from R.L.S.’s family and friends. In subsequent years there 
have turned up hundreds of letters which do not appear in Sir 
Sidney’s edition. Many of these are now at Yale University, the 
eift of Mr. E. J. Beinecke of New York, who has devoted nearly 
a lifetime to the fascinating project of bringing together the 
world’s finest collection of Stevensoniana. Of the 1800 letters 
which I have so far been able to trace, goo are in this superb col- 
lection. ‘The new letters by virtue of their considerable interest, 
both intrinsically and as primary biographical material, suggest 
the need for a complete edition. 

But there is another and equally important reason for a defi- 
nitive and scholarly edition. Colvin did not always print the let- 
ters as written, and his work is therefore frequently misleading. 
Chiefly, he labored under two handicaps, either one of which is 
enough to doom an edition to swift obsolescence. First, he pub- 
lished too soon after Stevenson’s death. Virtually all the persons 
named in the letters were still alive, and Colvin was acutely con- 
scious of the sacredness of personal references. ‘The editor, he 
remarked, ‘“‘could not but feel the frequent risk of inviting readers 
to trespass too far on purely private affairs and feelings, includ- 
ing those of the living.... Much, of course, remains and ought 
to remain unprinted.... Above all, many [letters] have to be 
omitted because they deal with the intimate affairs of private 
persons.” Thus we are permitted to see only a few of the most 
innocuous among scores of highly emotional letters to Mrs. Sit- 
well, later Lady Colvin, and only a sprinkling of the 400 letters 
to Charles Baxter, his Edinburgh crony, confidant, and lawyer. 

Second, Colvin’s editing suffers from the restrictions imposed 
by Victorian propriety in matters of language and Victorian ret- 


*Dr. Booth is professor of English at the University of California at Los Angeles, 
and editor of Nineteenth-Century Fiction. 
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icence in matters of behavior. Not that Stevenson was coarse. 
But as a young man he was certainly high spirited, and not above 
the follies that have always been characteristic of warm-blooded 
youth; as an adult he was still capable of small private explosions 
which his editor sought to ignore. ‘Thus the omission of words, 
sentences, paragraphs, pages, and entire letters. Even the Vailima 
letters of Stevenson’s last four years, written with the express pur- 
pose of publication, at least in some form, are badly chopped up 
as we have them. Normally, Colvin simply omitted passages 
which he thought “‘too intimate for publicity,”’ but remarks which 
he especially wished to conceal (and there are a great many of 
them) he pasted over with two strips of paper—the first black, 
the second white. The nature of these passages I do not yet know, 
though I hope this formidable problem can be solved. I might 
say here that the modern editor should have no compunction 
about restoring Stevenson’s text. Even Colvin apparently recog- 
nized that deletions which he felt necessary in 1895 should ulti- 
mately be restored, for he ordered that the Stevenson letters which 
he presented to the National Library of Scotland should be made 
available to the public twenty-five years after his death. 

On one other score Colvin’s edition is, to say the least, sus- 
ceptible of improvement: the transcription of the text. The tradi- 
tion of Nineteenth Century editing was one of very relaxed 
attention to details. Not only were omissions made without sus- 
pension points, but letters were frequently run together with- 
out signal, and paragraphs from one letter published as part of 
another. The editor usually ‘“‘normalized;” that is, he made his 
author conform to his own prejudices in matters of form and 
style. If he could not decipher a line, he omitted it. All of these 
editorial malpractices are to be observed in Colvin’s text. For 
example, in one letter to Henley running to 575 words, there are 
fifty-seven errors of transcription, plus nine words omitted, and 
two words misread. ‘This is perhaps a high percentage of error for 
Colvin, but it 1s not really an unfair example of his nonchalance 
in the presence of what Stevenson actually wrote. 

The recovery of hundreds of unpublished pages by a major 
author is always an occasion for throwing one’s cap in the air, 
but we are particularly fortunate in this instance because of the 
quality of the new material. A few months ago, I happened to be 
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talking with Robert Nathan, a novelist with a very keen sense 
of style. Apropos of another matter which was under discussion, 
he said, ‘‘You know, I think Stevenson’s best writing is to be 
found in his letters.”” Only then did I tell him that a new edition 
is in preparation. Perhaps the chief reason I undertook this work 
is my conviction that the unpublished Stevenson letters are liter- 
ature of a high quality. Stevenson was a master stylist, one of the 
most graceful and charming of English writers. Henry James, 
who was not given to superlatives, thought him the only man in 
England who could write a decent sentence. Whatever degree of 
conscious exaggeration may lie in this statement, Stevenson’s best 
prose has not only a precision but a color, a lyricism, and a rich 
and daring imagery which in the essays, at least, are virtually 
unmatched. Think what Stevenson’s novels would be without the 
assured and polished style—dashing romances with a large quota 
of claptrap, and little more. This the author well knew. For the 
letters no apologies need be made, except on occasions when 
Stevenson was ill and tired, and these letters have a biographical 
relevance that gives them their own importance. 

Of course, it is their interest as biography that, for the most 
part, sends us to collections of letters, and students of Stevenson 
will wish to know at once to what extent the new material alters 
the portrait which has hitherto been offered us as authentic. A 
categorical answer to this point is not easy and might be mis- 
leading, but some general observations can be made. First of all, 
no one today, having read the uncut letters, will find it necessary 
to depreciate Stevenson’s established virtues. He was modest, 
kindly, witty, sensitive, and sympathetic, ever appreciative of and 
faithful to his friends, utterly heroic in his devotion to his work 
under the most harassing conditions of unremitting ill health. 
After his death sentimentalists romanticized him as the “‘frail 
warrior.” Since he was quite without self-pity, he would have 
been quick to repudiate his maudlin admirers. ‘These were suc- 
ceeded by the debunkers, who sought to convict him of various 
social and moral misdemeanors, especially in his youth, or who 
argued, conversely, that a young man interested chiefly in women 
rather older than himself must have been afraid of life and seek- 
ing only the assured comforts of a mother-substitute. The new 
letters, I believe, will put Stevenson’s masculinity in better per- 
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spective, and emphasize the normality of his emotional life. There 
is no need to apologize for or to explain away any facet of Steven- 
son’s character, except perhaps a misguided sense of chivalry that 
people sometimes took advantage of. 

On the other hand, Colvin’s suppressions encouraged if they 
did not actually give rise to a false interpretation of that char- 
acter. Colvin’s Stevenson is formal, correct, circumspect, oc- 
casionally breezy but not given to ribaldry. The Stevenson of the 
bowdlerized and discarded letters is careless in form (often sloppy 
in spelling and punctuation), iconoclastic in expression, highly 
emotional, given to extravagant nonsense, filling his pages with 
hilarious pen sketches, sometimes indulging in sulphurous lan- 
guage, humanly annoyed by his wife’s frailties, and humorously 
cognizant of his own. 

Through this mass of new material emerges, not surprisingly, 
of course, a very human soul, wracked in health but ever hope- 
ful, never losing his good sense in self-pity; not beset by the 
mother-compulsions which Freudians invoke to explain his mar- 
riage; not strange and unearthly, though whimsical and some- 
thing of a madcap. ‘Through this complete and uncut edition of 
the letters we shall be permitted for the first time to see Stevenson 
plain. 


@ Notes on Publications 


TuHeE C.up’s publishing program for 1955 is now complete and it is a pleasure 
to report that, in the opinion of the Publication Committee, members have a 
real treat in store for them. 

In late April the announcement of the first of three books to be issued this 
year was mailed. This described Catnachery, the text of which—written by the 
erudite (and entertaining) English essayist P. H. (Percy) Muir—tells the story 
of the celebrated Catnach Press, which flourished in London during the early 
1gth century, its chief output being a long series of broadsides—mostly dealing 
with murders, rapes, and hangings—that were hawked on the streets at a penny 
or so a copy. The book, handsomely—and copiously—illustrated with repro- 
ductions of the amusing, and now rare, Catnach woodcuts, was designed and 
printed by the Greenwood Press, and the edition, limited to 325 copies, is priced 
at $6.50. 

Next to come, and due in early fall, is a work of quite different nature but 
one that should have an equally favorable reception by the members. It is a 
collection—the first ever assembled—of the letters of Frank Norris, one of Cali- 
fornia’s most distinguished novelists whose extremely promising career was cut 
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short by his untimely death at the age of thirty-one. The Norris Letters have been 
assembled by Franklin Walker, whose biography of their author appeared some 
years ago, and Walker has provided them not only with notes but with a com- 
prehensive and informative introduction. An announcement giving full details 
of this much-worth-while work will reach members in due course. 

Of the third—and final—1955 publication, the Club’s “‘Christmas Book,” 
no announcement can be made pending the completion of final details. Our 
enthusiasm is such, however, that we cannot refrain from predicting that in its 
beauty, together with the rarity and historical importance of its subject-matter, 
it will take rank with the most sought-after books ever to bear the Club’s im- 
print. Full details will be forthcoming in the next issue of the News-Letter. 


@ Gifts to the Library 


‘TWO VERY APPROPRIATE GIFTS were received by the Club during the last few 
months. From Carl I. Wheat has come the Doves Bible and from Norman 
Strouse came Nicholas Jenson’s edition of St. Augustine’s De Civitate Dei printed 
at Venice in 1475. Both of these are extremely important to us in that the Doves 
Bible supplies us with the third of the great landmarks of the 1gth-century re- 
vival of printing and the Jenson Augustine is our first incunable. 

The Doves Bible now takes its proper place on our shelves beside the Kelm- 
scott Chaucer and the Ashendene Dante. As our readers know, this work is 
the masterpiece of the press. It was printed by Thomas James Cobden-Sander- 
son and Emery Walker between January of 1902 and December of 1904, in five 
folio volumes. The initial letters which form its only ornament were designed 
by Cobden-Sanderson with the aid of Edward Johnston, England’s leading 
calligrapher. ‘The printer made the following note in his Journal on Tuesday, 
the 14th of January, just before beginning work on the actual printing of the 
Bible— 

Let me give all my thoughts to the work ttself. 

Let it be my life’s work. 

Let me now live for it, and, tf needs be, die for it. Never count the cost! 

And so, with this new year, let me devote myself wholly to this great work. 
Let me desire for it the most beautiful frame possible for the Bible as a whole— 
that composite whole, wrought with tears and laughter in the olden times, 
wrought again in the paroxysm of a nation’s reversion by the blood and tears 
of its first translators; and now set forth not ornamentally for a collector’s toy, 
but severely, plainly, monumentally, for a nation’s masterpiece, for a nation’s 
guidance, consolation, and hope. 

And to this mine own Hope! 


Cobden-Sanderson certainly realized his hope in the creation of a severe and 
great typographical monument to his press and to his own effort and good 
taste. We are greatly indebted to Mr. Wheat for adding the most outstanding 
work of the press to our already impressive file of twenty-four Doves Press books. 
We now have half of the titles published by the press. 
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The Jenson is a fine representative of the books of the first period of printing. 
While Jenson is more often thought of in terms of his excellent Roman type 
faces, this edition of St. Augustine’s Crty of God is printed in a remarkably clear 
compressed black letter which he started using in 1475, the year this book was 
printed; the compressed black letter was designed for use in books with long 
texts where space was at a premium. This is certainly the case with this work. 
Jenson printed the book in double columns with the lines set closely together 
and very little space left between the words, but even with all of this it is a thick 
quarto of approximately 300 leaves. Our copy has obviously seen use in the 
library of a cleric or scholar at some time during its existence. There are notes 
and commentaries on the Latin text on the margins and on the blank leaves at 
the end of the volume in a fairly early hand. 

The first letter of the text is illuminated and most of the initials throughout 
the volume are rubricated. The binding is old leather, probably 17th or 18th 
century, and of particular interest is the presence of one leaf in a manuscript 
facsimile which appears to be contemporary. The scribe reproduced the ap- 
pearance of the type almost exactly, and the paper is so similar to that of the 
printed pages that the leaf would be extremely hard to detect were it not for 
the fading of the ink. This book is also said to be the first in which Jenson’s name 
appears as the printer. We are most grateful to Mr. Strouse for this gift and 
have hopes that before long we will acquire some other representative examples 
of early printed books. 

J. Terry BENDER for The Library Committee. 


(Elected to Membership 


The following have been elected to membership since the Spring issue of the News-Letter: 


Member Address Sponsor 
Frank H. Abbott, III Piedmont Frank H. Abbott, Jr. 
Mr. and Mrs. Philip B. Anson _—— San Francisco Lewis Allen 
William P. Barlow, Jr. Piedmont James W. Robertson 
Harvey Berman San Francisco Donald C. Biggs 
Mrs. Arthur H. Cohen, Jr. San Francisco Mrs. John I. Walter 
Juan C. Hayes Sausalito Lewis Allen 
Mrs. J. Orlo Hayes Stockton George W. Leistner 
Mrs. George Heyneman San Diego Mrs. Paul Wormser 
John W. Lawrence Chicago, Ill. Mrs. Elizabeth Downs 
James H. Oakley Sacramento Sherill Halbert 
Budd Rosenberg San Francisco Philip N. Lilienthal, Jr. 
Norton Simon Los Angeles Oscar Moss 
Los Angeles County 

Public Library Los Angeles Mrs. Elizabeth Downs 
University of North Carolina Chapel Hill, N.C. James D. Hart 
@ Election of Officers 


AT THE ANNUAL MEETING on March 24, the following officers and directors were 
elected unanimously for the ensuing year: President, Carl I. Wheat; vice presi- 
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dent, James D. Hart; treasurer, Paul Bissinger; secretary, Mrs. Elizabeth Downs; 
directors: Lewis Allen, Miss Edith M. Coulter, Morgan A. Gunst, Carroll T. 
Harris, Joseph Henry Jackson, Oscar Lewis, T. M. Lilienthal, W. W. Robinson, 
Robert de Roos, Albert Sperisen, and Mrs. John I. Walter. 

Committee chairmen, appointed by President Wheat, are: Publication, 
Oscar Lewis; Exhibits, Duncan H. Olmsted; House, Mrs. John I. Walter; 
Library, Albert Sperisen; 1955 Keepsakes, Joseph Henry Jackson; and Pub- 
licity, Worth Seymour. In the next issue, we will list the members of these 
committees. 


(Exhibition Notes 


‘THE work oF W. A. Dwiccins, one of America’s foremost artists of the book, 
is now on exhibit in the Club Rooms. The exhibit is not inclusive—it could not 
be for one who has had such a prolific output over the past fifty years—but it is 
representative of the many facets of his art. In it are found examples of books, 
bindings, jackets, types, lettering, illustrations (including some original art 
work), stencil material, his own writings, and marionettes. 

W. A. Dwiggins, according to Philip Hofer in an article in the Dolphin Num- 
ber 2, published by The Limited Editions Club in 1935, is ““America’s one truly 
modern typographer, and by far her outstanding book decorator and calligra- 
pher; a mechanical wizard, type designer, and specialist in advertising layout; 
an illustrator, mural painter, costume designer and sculptor; a playwright, 
Satirist, and perhaps beyond even the best of his art—a thinker and a poet in 
prose!” 

Of pure middle-Western stock, William Addison Dwiggins was brought up 
in the Ohio River valley. One grandfather was a Baptist minister, the other a 
Quaker. He was an only child, and his boyhood friends remember that he al- 
ways had a knife or pencil in his hand. When he graduated from high school in 
1899, he went to Chicago to an art school conducted by Frank Holme. The 
latter collected illustrated books, and while poring over these WAD was incited 
to his life work. 

Shortly after his marriage in 1904, he was persuaded by F. W. Goudy to go 
East, and he settled in Hingham, Massachusetts, where he still makes his home. 
That next year he designed his first book, The Parable of the Prodigal Son. With 
Willa Cather’s My Mortal Enemy, in 1926, he began his long association with 
Alfred A. Knopf. Oddly enough, it was not until 1930 that he designed his first 
book type, Metro. 

“In book design,” Hofer writes, ““Dwiggins seems equally daring to American 
eyes that have been trained in the prevailing school of safe-and-sane traditional- 
ism. He is constantly experimenting, using the method of ‘trial and error’....” 
And again, “‘You can always distinguish a Dwiggins book, once you know this 
style, among any number of others. It stands out immediately.” 

Rudolf Ruzicka in the June 1948 issue of More Books, states: ‘“There is in al- 
most every book that Dwiggins designs some unusual accent, isolated or re- 
peated; it may be an initial, a decoration, illustration or type arrangement. 
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There are, however, less obvious accents, those of space, accents of white paper 
alone. 7 

Of Dwiggins’ own ideas about the structure of a book, we obtain some in- 
sight from an introduction he wrote for the catalogue of the 1926 F2fty Books of 
the Year exhibit: 

“The text of the book is the thing for which everything else exists. In it are 
involved all the questions of paper, type and page design. The design of the 
book begins here and works outward to the cover. The points to be settled first 
are simple. The equipment of a book page is light: heading, a rectangle of type- 
matter, the page number. No chance for pyrotechnics. No ‘trick stuff.’ Novelty 
is not wanted—but warmth is. ‘Warmth.’ What other adequate term is there to 
describe the thing that makes a book page come alive? The quality is complex 
and subtle. It is made up out of type-face, size of type in relation to the paper 
page, spacing, leading, the character of the paper, margins, size and position 
of heading, size and position of the ‘folio,’ etc., etc. When these are all just right 
the page has a pleasant readability and a generally satisfying character that is 
a reflection of the warm vitality of living things.” 

The many honors bestowed upon WAD for his work with the book, include 
the gold medal of the American Institute of Graphic Arts in 1929, and an 
honorary degree from Harvard University in 1947. 

The present exhibit, which will continue through the month of June, is made 
up largely of material in the collection of Miss Dorothy Abbe of Hingham, her- 
self a book designer, and long associated with WAD. Miss Abbe, who was in 
San Francisco early in May, set up the exhibit. 

The Exhibit Committee is considering an exhibit of leaf-books for later in 
the year, or next year, and requests any member who has an unusual leaf-book 
to send pertinent information to the Club. A check list may be printed in con- 
nection with the exhibit, and the committee would like the list as complete as 
possible. 

Relating to the Club’s latest publication, Catnachery, described elsewhere in 
this issue, the committee plans for July and August an exhibit of the work of 
the Catnach Press and related material. 


@ Serendipity 


AN AMUSING VOLUME of parody, very slim, that has something to say about slim 
volumes, The Collected Works of William P. Barlow, Jr. is nothing if not apt. This 
first book of William P. Barlow, Jr., printed and bound by the author at his 
Nova Press in Piedmont, bears four arresting prefaces by the author, decoration 
and a pointed introduction by A. D. Diercks, and epifatory remarks by Sig- 
mund Porter of Beverly Hills. Also some poetry. 

“T have reconciled myself to the position,’ says this new, young printer- 
member of the Club of his Works, ‘‘that it is an experiment and as such can not 
be considered as a perfect and finished work.’’ While not perfect (a half-page 
was printed at a time), his book is evidently finished and as an experiment is 
successful. People who like this sort of thing will like this. The Collected Works, 
printed in an edition of fifty copies, is available from David Magee. ($2.00.) 
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Mr. Barlow, Jr., who, we are told wears horn-rimmed glasses, has threatened 
further Works and is searching for a large handpress, a Washington or an Albion 
perhaps. 


A SIGNIFICANT CONTRIBUTION to the lore on organizations fostering fine printing, 
published by the Harvard University Press just too late for notice in the Spring 
News-Letter, is Ray Nash’s Printing as an Art, an anniversary volume commemo- 
rating the first fifty years of The Society of Printers. ($6.00.) 

“The test of a society for the study and advancement of printing as an art,” 
Mr. Nash believes, “‘is pretty much the same as for a church: the character and 
performance of its members.’’ The performance and influence of the Boston 
society is impressive. Mr. Nash briefly describes the background of printing as 
an art in America as an introduction to the particular contributions and history 
of the society. ‘The book is especially valuable for its two check lists, one of the 
society’s publications and one of meeting announcements and keepsakes, sup- 
plemented by eighty illustrations of the society’s printed work. In the appendix 
appear a calendar of meetings, a list of officers, and a complete register of 
members. 

Also from Harvard is a new printing of Chiang Yee’s Chinese Calligraphy, with 
a preface by Sir Herbert Read. ($6.00.) 


ANOTHER KIND OF HISTORY, also concerned with printing as an art, is The Shap- 
ing of Our Alphabet, published by Knopf, in which Frank Denman has traced 
changing styles in type, relating changes in taste to the social and intellectual 
climate that produced them. ($5.00.) This intelligent and exceptionally well- 
written survey is liberally illustrated with specimens of type and examples of 
contemporary taste in other fields of design, particularly furniture-making and 
architecture. The author is most adept with his biographical sketches. Each 
chapter is set in a type face of the period under discussion. 


LAWTON KeEnnepy has printed for the Oregon Historical Society Osborne Rus- 
sell’s Journal of a Trapper, including ten maps, edited and with a biography of 
Russell by Aubrey L. Haines. 750 copies. (About $7.50.) Also on Oregon, at 
the close of the Civil War, Lawton has in preparation A Pony Expressman’s Recol- 
lections by Isaac Van Dorsey Mossman, with an introduction and notes by John 
H. Christ. Published with plates by the Champoeg Press and announced for 
the end of May, these Recollections are by the Mossman of Mossman and Miller, 
the Miller being Joaquin, ne Cincinnatus Hiner, in one of his Oregon periods. 
500 copies. ($5.00.) Both books can be secured from the Champoeg Press, Reed 
College, Portland 2, Oregon. 

On a subject closer to home, Lawton is printing a history of California’s 
oldest Methodist home for children, The Fred Finch Children’s Home, by Reginald 
R. and Grace D. Stuart. Announced for mid-May, the edition of 1,000 copies 
will include a frontispiece and sixteen pages of photographs. The early ma- 
terial on Duncan Finch, who came to California in 1849 to become a power in 
West Coast shipping and who later founded the Oakland home, is uncommonly 
interesting, Lawton reports. ($6.00.) 
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THE GREGyNOG Press (Newtown, Wales, 1923-1940), one of the truly great 
private presses, produced forty-two books; all rank high in book design, tech- 
nical production, and editorial scholarship, and many are exceedingly hand- 
some. Geoffrey Cumberlege, Oxford University Press, published recently an 
attractive octavo embracing the history of the Press, with illustrations from the 
original blocks, and a bibliograpical description of its books. ($3.00.) Gregynog 
editions are especially noteworthy for remarkable illustrations, produced by 
some of the finest wood-engravers of the past quarter-century: Robert Ashwin 
Maynard, Horace Walter Bray, Blair Hughes-Stanton, Agnes Miller Parker, 
and David Jones. 


Tue Firry Books oF THE YEAR selected annually by a jury of the American 
Institute of Graphic Arts, represents the top acknowledgment for excellence in 
design and production. More than 700 books published in 1954 were submitted 
to the following jurors: Jackson Burke, authority on typography and type, is 
Director of Typographic Development for Mergenthaler Linotype Company, 
and is a member of the Book Club of California; Walter Howe, Director of De- 
sign and Typography at R. R. Donnelley & Sons; Monroe Wheeler, Director 
of Exhibitions and Publications at the Museum of Modern Art, New York. 
Represented in the current Fifty Books are the following California printers: 
the Club’s Bayside Bohemia (The Black Vine Press); California Gold Rush Voyages 
(Anderson, Ritchie & Simon); A Chinese Printing Manual (Anderson, Ritchie & 
Simon); Janson: A Definitive Collection (The Greenwood Press); The Private Four- 
nals of Stendhal (The L-D Allen Press); The Tragedie of Julius Caesar (The Grab- 
horn Press). 


WESTERN Books 1955: The Rounce & Coffin Club of Los Angeles, a group of 
printers, librarians and booksellers, sponsors each year an exhibit of books which 
their jury deems the best printed in the west. From sixty books submitted, forty- 
four were selected by the following jurors: Dr. Donald Charnock, physician and 
amateur printer, representing the Zamorano Club; Herbert Fahey, printer and 
hand-bookbinder, representing the Roxburghe Club; and Perry Long, photo- 
engraver, representing the Rounce & Coffin Club. All of the Club’s 1954 pub- 
lications were chosen: Bayside Bohemia, produced by Harold Seeger and Albert 
Sperisen at the Black Vine Press; Reglamento Provicional, printed by Lawton 
Kennedy; and Silverado Journal, printed by the Grabhorn Press. Copies of the 
current Western Books catalogue (25 cents) may be had from Wm. Eshelman, 
L. A. State College Library, 855 No. Vermont Ave., L. A. 29. 


THE PLANTIN Press of Los Angeles, operated by Saul and Lillian Marks, and 
specializing in limited editions, is recognized as one of the finest presses in the 
country. For twenty-five years the Marks have maintained a high standard of 
design and craftsmanship, as evidenced by a recent exhibition of their work at 
the UCLA Library. For the show, they printed an exceedingly handsome cata- 
logue which includes a brief history of the press. ‘The Plantin Press has been 
represented frequently in the Fifty Books of the Year, and they have produced 
many books for the Limited Editions Club. 
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THE Epwarp L. DoHENy MEmoriAL Liprary at St. Johns Seminary in Cama- 
rillo, California, one of the most remarkable collections in the country, now 
contains some seven thousand books and manuscripts, plus a large number of 
autograph letters. The third volume of the Doheny catalogue has just been 
completed by the Anderson & Ritchie Press, and contains 170 pages and 30 
plates, of which 5 are in color; also included is an index of titles for all three 
volumes. 

In this third volume, one of the finest printed items is the Gosford-Amherst- 
Dyson Perrins copy of the Gutenberg Bible containing 324 leaves, i.e. through 
the Book of Psalms. Altogether, the Doheny Library now contains many edi- 
tions of the most important printed Bibles: in this new catalogue alone, there 
are thirty-eight different Incunabula titles, some of them the only copies known 
in America. There is the excessively rare Fust & Schoeffer 1462 Bible, and the 
Eliot Indian Bible of 1661-3. The illuminated manuscripts include the famous 
Liesborn Gospels formerly in the Phillips collection and originally the property 
of a monastery in Westphalia. The sixteenth century is high-lighted by a beau- 
tiful set of The Great Passion on Wood by Albrecht Diirer. 

American history is represented by a copy of the Bill of Rights printed in 
1789 in New York, and presented by George Washington to John Jay. The ex- 
cellent collection of Clemens’ books and manuscripts has been further extended 
by a number of volumes from Clemens’ own library. The extensive collection 
of press books has been augmented by titles from the presses of Joaquin Ibarra, 
William Morris, Cobden-Sanderson, and Edwin and Robert Grabhorn. 

The Doheny Library, which probably has the finest collection of fore-edge 
paintings anywhere, has been further enriched by many more single and double 
paintings, a number of them by the renowned Edwards of Halifax. Among the 
manuscripts is the log book of the Pacific Mail S. S. California, which was re- ~ 
cently reprinted in California Gold Rush Voyages 1840-1849, published by the 
Huntington Library last year. 

Also included in Mrs. Doheny’s additions during the past eight years (repre- 
sented by Volume III of the catalogue), are many important books relating to 
California and the West: of the eighty titles listed in <amorano 80, the Library 
now has seventy-five. 


Heart of the Southwest, a critical bibliography of 119 novels of Arizona and the 
Southwest, is the latest volume in the “‘California Travels Series.” It was pre- 
pared by Lawrence Clark Powell, printed at the Plantin Press, and published 
by Glen Dawson. (Available from Dawson’s Book Shop, Los Angeles). 


DuRING THE SUMMER MONTHS, the Huntington Library at San Marino will ex- 
hibit a fascinating collection of fine bindings from the earliest to those of Cob- 
den-Sanderson. The feature of the exhibition will be the first showing of the 
binding pattern books kept by Cobden-Sanderson, and used on every book 
bound by him or the Doves Bindery. ‘There are some 2,100 patterns. Also 
through the summer, the Huntington Library will offer a splendid exhibit of 
Walt Whitman books and manuscripts; and will continue the George Catlin 
showing. 
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HIOLMES BOOK COMPANY 
LO EAXPAND 


A third store will be open, about June 15, at 1722 Broadway, Oakland. 
es 

New books on the first floor—6,o00 square feet on the mezzanine de- 

voted to used and rare books. Whatever your collecting interests, you 


will enjoy browsing through our tremendous stock. 


The Holmes Book Company 


EsTaBLIsHED 1894 


Main Store: 274 14th Street, Oakland 4, TWinoaks 3-6860. 
New Store: 1722 Broadway, Oakland 12, TTWinoaks 3-6860. 
San Francisco Branch: 22 Third Street, San Francisco 3, DOuglas 2-3283 





“¢ No Wine Hokum here — merely the see 


JosEpH Henry JACKSON 


GUIDE TO CALIFORNIA WINES 
By Joun MELVILLE 
Introduction by Joseph Henry Fackson 


The easy, practical way to strike up a drinking acquaintance with the 
great vintages of California: table wines (generic and varietal) fruit 
wines, dessert wines, brandies, sparkling wines, aperitifs. The most 
complete book ever "published on California’s wine districts, wines, 
wineries, wine brands, with four invaluable wine maps. A guide for 
everyone from vintner and restaurateur to the particular host and 
hostess who prefer a wine of distinction to an elderly grape juice. 

$4. at all booksellers 


Doubleday 


Serve something from the author’s list of outstanding wines at your next dinner 
party—Cabernet Sauvignon... Pinot Chardonnay...Gamay...Grenache... 
California <infandel...Grignolino Rose... Folle Blanche. 
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